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It is not our purpose to discuss the Report at length. Although 
we dissent from the Commissioners in some respects, yet we feel 
a strong inclination to maintain their views upon the general ob- 
ject, namely, the providing of means for the liberal education of the 
middle class of society in the useful arts, and in the sciences 
immediately applicable to the active business of life. Our colleges 
do not look directly to the instruction of the artisan, the agricul- 
turist, or the manufacturer. Their aim would rather seem to be 
the preparation of persons for the liberal professions, or the orna- 
mental education of the children of the opulent. We apprehend 
the progress of improvement, and the exigencies of society, are 
beginning to demand facilities for imparting knowledge, on a 
liberal scale, to the productive and laboring classes of the com- 
munity. This position is the leading doctrine of the Report ; 
and however proper it may have been for the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts to pass over the subject at present, and wait for further 
information before making the large grant, which the Commis- 
sioners deemed requisite, yet we trust a thing of so much import- 
ance to the interests of education will not be allowed to slumber. 



5. — Leisure Hours at Sea; being a few Miscellaneous Poems. 
By a Midshipman of the United States Navy. New 
York. George C. Morgan, and E. Bliss and E. White. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 148. 

Tins little book was written by an anonymous midshipman of 
the United States navy, who, we guess, from the idiomatic use of 
a certain auxiliary verb, (' I soon mil tread a distant shore,') was 
raised somewhere south of the Hudson. In his preface he depre- 
cates the hostility of criticism, on the score of his nautical pro- 
fession. But this should be no protection ; for reviewers are 
bound by their commission to hunt down all such pirates and 
smugglers, as may infest the high seas of literature, without regard 
to the colors they sail under. Our poetic midshipman has no 
cause for concern, however ; his little bark is too lightly laden, 
and has too little that is contraband in it, to be worthy of con- 
demnation. 

To part with the sorry metaphor, into which we have been led 
astray by thinking of our author's profession, we must declare 
we have never read a more innocent book in the world. The 
poetry is chiefly sentimental ; half of it amatory, and the other 
half elegiac. But the amatory has none of the licentious taint, 
which pollutes so much of our modern love verses ; and the elegiac 
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has none of those overcharged gloomy pictures of the present, 
and still gloomier pictures of the future, which, since the days of 
that spirit of darkness, Lord Byron, have settled over this region 
of poetry. The whole is animated by sincere and commendable 
affections ; and if there is no great expenditure of wit, or fancy, 
lavished upon them, they are at least not wanting in feeling, which 
is esteemed by many no less essential to good poetry. 

We will select one piece as a specimen of the poet's execution. 
It is not much better than the average of the verses, which pretty 
generally attain the level of that aurea mediocritas, so often cele- 
brated in prose and verse. 

A SONG AT SEA. 

Our sails are spread before the wind, 

And onward, onward swift we fly ; 
We've left our country far behind, 

No prospect now invites the eye, 

Save the blue sea, and cloudless sky. 

Oh ! when I wav'd my last good bye, 

To parents, friends, and Mary dear, 
It was not fear that dimm'd mine eye, 

This heart ne'er felt a thrill of fear — 

It was affection caus'd the tear. 

And while upon the heaving main 

Our vessel dashes proudly on, 
To meet those well lov'd friends again, 

With wealth and honors bravely won, 

That is the hope I live upon. 

But should some cannon pointed true, 
Destroy these soothing dreams of glory, 

Affection's tears my grave will dew, 
And Mary, when she hears my story, 
Will shed love's holiest tribute o'er me. 

If these little effusions are not enriched with much poetical 
imagery, there is at least none of that desperate straining after it, 
which is apt to make the hobbling gait of an author more ap- 
parent ; none of that poor taste for tawdry ornament, which be- 
trays at once the inclination and the inability to be fine. Touching 
the expediency of uttering another volume, respecting which our 
author seems to hesitate, we should advise him, if it be not im- 
pertinent, to be governed entirely by the returns of his publisher. 
Verse making is an innocent, and if not too expensive, doubtless 
an agreeable method of killing the dull hours of a sailor's life. 
But should he again favor us, we hope he will talk less of things 
on shore, and more of those around him. The sea, with its 
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thousand brilliant perils and accompaniments, is rich in materials 
for poetry, (at least Lord Byron thought it so, as may be seen in 
his letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles) ; and it is so seldom that 
we find the Muse aboard a man of war, that we are anxious she 
should make the most of her situation. 

We believe there are not more than three pieces in our naval 
author's collection, which have any relation to his profession, and 
one of those we have quoted. 



6. — An Epitome of Chymical Philosophy, being an extended Syk 
labus of the Lectures on that Subject delivered at Dartmouth 
College, and intended as a Text Book for Students. By 
James Freeman Dana. Concord. New Hampshire. Isaac 
Hill. 1825. 8vo. pp.231. 

The author of this Epitome was an early, and has been for 
many years, an assiduous cultivator and teacher of chemistry. 
The volume, which he has now published, contains in a condensed 
form the substance of the Lectures, which he has been accus- 
tomed to deliver as Professor in this department at Dartmouth 
College, and it does ample credit to the industry and acquirements 
of the author. It will be found a very intelligible and useful 
manual to those, who are attending courses of chemical lectures, 
and contains, within a narrow space, a large amount of matter 
clearly expressed, and generally well arranged. 

The work consists of two parts. The first contains the gen- 
eral principles of the science, and the chemistry of inorganic sub- 
stances ; the second, the chemistry of organic substances, or a 
chemical examination of nature. 

The first division of the first part relates to those general laws 
or powers of matter, upon which chemical phenomena are sup- 
posed to be dependent, namely, attraction, cohesion, affinity, 
electricity, electromagnetism, caloric, and light. Of these the 
account is brief, but considering the space allowed them, very 
comprehensive and perspicuous. Then follows in order an ex- 
amination of the different elementary substances, to the number 
of fiftytwo, and of their most interesting compounds. The metals 
are subdivided into four orders, the metals producing alkalies, the 
metals producing acids, the metals producing oxides, and the 
supposed metals producing earths. This is a good and satisfac- 
tory arrangement. The second part, relating to organized matter, 
is very short, but contains as much perhaps as is desirable in a 
work of this character. 



